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Book Review Number 


The first group of reviews was prepared by one of the educational advisers of the Department; the others are by 
members of the staff—Tue Epiror. 


THE MOTIVES OF MEN. By Georce ALBERT Cor. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. $2.25. 


THE SPRINGS OF HUMAN ACTION. By MEnHRAN 
— New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1927. 
CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AND TEACHERS’ AT- 
TITUDES. By E. K. Wickman. New York, Com- 
monwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1928. $2.00. 


HOWS AND WHYS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By 
GrorcE A. Dorsey. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1929. $3.50. 


WHY WE MISBEHAVE. By Samuet D. ScuMAL- 
: yan New York, The Macaulay Company, 1928. 

There seems to be grave doubt abroad throughout the 
world in this generation concerning man’s ability to achieve 
a life worth living. That man will successfully fly and 
communicate and manufacture and invent seems assured. 
Yet in a play like “Wings Over Europe” there is clear ex- 
pression of a fear, often otherwise set forth, that man, 
master of matter, may be hopelessly the slave of his mo- 
tives and drives. 

Dr. Coe brings to this problem a seasoned judgment and 
a buoyant spirit. He first strips from the scene the plac- 
ards of dismay set up by those who would establish man’s 
inadequacy by pointing to the war, to evolution from lower 
forms, to the realism of current fiction, or to recent psycho- 
logical speculations. These represent, in the main, accident 
and fashion, a selection from a larger truth. Psy- 
chology has recently delivered us from the notion of in- 
stincts bound to result in unfortunate behavior. The plas- 
ticity of man’s mechanism for satisfying, even for creating 
desires, becomes increasingly apparent. Experimental 
schools reveal astonishing capacities for active intelligence 
and for the creation of beauty in children protected from 
the paralyzing imposition of existing patterns. These 
children show interest in remote social problems which 
tired-headed adults avoid, and devise technique for the 
solution of immediate social situations which shame adult 
hesitancy to trust youth. Biographies of great men, critical 
though they may be, reveal particular achievements in char- 
acter which inspire hope. Those who know the “common 

an” in most intimate and friendly fashion are as ready to 
attribute many specific’ trustworthy qualities to him. 
Even in business, where some have thought to put all the 
Profit and Joss on balance sheets, there are aspirations for 
freedom akin to those which move the artist and scientist. 


For the great majority of small capitalists personal secur- 
ity and some contribution to the happiness of loved ones 
constitute fundamental objectives. 

That we have not ascended further in our quest for 
life is not due to impossible dreams. We tolerate limita- 
tions upon health, distressing accidents, smoke, noise, 
confusion, delays, undue fatigue, uncomfortable styles, un- 
sightly cities, cheap reading, ready-made opinions, second- 
rate government, inadequate schools, emancipation from 
all of which may be found within our reach. The drag 
is the mental clumsiness imposed by habit and custom. 
Reason itself is built from memory and embodies the past. 
We sanctify our faults in respectability. We defend our 
bonds and distrust emancipators. While youth is not free 
from such superstition, yet among a minority of very mod-. 
ern young people is found a “union of critical thinking with 
sober idealism” which promises much. Perhaps the most. 
hopeful technique for freeing man, who is better than the 
system he accepts, is found in cooperative thinking, some- 
thing like that which exists among friends who muse to- 
gether by the fireside, not trying to dominate one another, 
but hoping to acquire the larger self which is created when . 
one surrenders a partial for a more inclusive truth. Such 
a cooperative choosing and enjoyment of the good might 
well be regarded as worship. 

Dr. Coe traveled toward truth by the road of lucid argu- 
ment. Dr. Thomson follows the less fruitful and less 
inspiring method of compilation. He attempts to be fair 
and comprehensive but has suffered a correlative handicap 
in becoming non-discriminative. Ten existing theories of 
motivation are shown to be inadequate; seven possible 
methods of study are therefore outlined. Six psychophys- 
ical factors are suggested as contributory. For many 
the presentation will be valuable as a balanced list- 
ing of much that is important but that has been more satis- 
factorily treated by former writers. The discussion is 
relieved by an abundance of quotations, which not infre- 
quently sparkle. 

Dr. Wickman takes a road, neither argumentative nor 
conglomerative. It is the too-seldom trod highway of di- 
rect experiment. Teachers of 801 children in Minne- 
apolis and of 874 in Cleveland show themselves most often 
concerned about such school offensés as whispering (75 
per cent), failure to pay attention (59 per cent) and the like, 
while almost ignoring the nervousness, fears, suggestibil- 
ity and shyness which trouble parents. Teachers reported 
an average of ten misbehavior problems per boy, only six 
per girl. Rating of serious cases showed that the children 
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whom teachers regarded as serious problems were those 
who resisted the teacher’s dominance (were disorderly, 
inattentive, neglectful, “smart,” overactive, impertinent, 
etc.) whereas day-dreaming, nervousness, unhappiness, sex 
offenses, were rarely found in children whom the teachers 
thought of as problems. When psychiatrists and other 
trained members of the staffs of child guidance clinics rated 
the problems they showed an entirely different order of 
concern from that upheld by teachers. These clinicians 
were troubled by cases involving unsocialness, suspicious- 
ness, unhappiness, resentfulness, and fearfulness. They 
agreed that in ordinary cases, little handicap would follow 
in adult life from the childhood offenses, so repugnant to 
teachers, of whispering, hetero-sexual activity, masturba- 
tion, untruthfulness, truancy, impertinence, cheating, or 
destructive behavior with school property. While con- 
tributing only slightly to the general problem of motiva- 
tion, this careful study of a limited question may prove, 
in its impact upon unenlightened teacher training, more 
fruitful than any other of the five here reviewed. 

The Hows and Whys of Human Behavior represents a 
collection of articles, written by the author of the popular 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings, for the American 
Magazine and for the Cosmopolitan. The book is char- 
acterized by choppy sentences, illogical jumps, and fre- 
quent repetitions, as was the case with the former book. 
The substance of it is pretty well contained in the follow- 
ing generalizations. Men like risk and adventure. Chil- 
dren are not pre-natally marked. Glands influence sex 
development and anger responses. Social, cultural and 
physical environment set the stage for habit formation. 
Babies show fear of falling, of loud noises, and anger at 
restraint. Choice of foods and mates is conditioned by 
training. Original nature has changed little since primi- 
tive man. Men may dislike their superiors. Men may be 
super-sensitive about half-hidden inadequacies. Scientists 
know little about the amount of sleep really needed. South 
Sed Islanders may, on the whole, lead a happier life than is 
led by the average New Yorker. There is little here 
that is new. 

Dr. Schmalhausen has brought together a strange col- 
ligation of his writings. To insure attention, the first chap- 
ter deals with “Sex Among the Moderns.” The phrase- 
ology is habitually violent. Let the following suffice by 
way of illustration. “Instability of marital ties is the out- 
standing fact. Infidelity is no longer deemed a violation 
of a sacred vow.” “The new morality . assigns a 
reasonable reputability to . . auto-erotism, adultery, 
easy divorce, promiscuity, homosexual affection, casual-. 
ness in the love life.” “Marriage is the most complicated 
of the psychoneuroses.” 

Dr. Schmalhausen offers no argument, no compilation, 
no experiment, no scientific consensus to uphold him in 
his verbal flights. Sometimes he shows brilliant penetra- 
tion ; for example, in his analysis of the psychological rea- 
sons why men go to war. Much the best writing occurs in 
the essay on inferiority, in which the young author shows 
an uncanny insight into the ways in which words, badges, 
tribalism and nationalism, as well as truth and philosophy 
(and, he might have added, vivid radicalism) may be 
used to compensate for various inadequacies. 

Part II of the book represents an attempt to give in 
popular form the ambiguous results of the writer’s dis- 
-sertation. for the Ph.D. degree, together with a series 
of case studies made among Harvard students. The 
tables giving the dissertation data are not very useful, and 
the case studies are too brief to give real insight. rst 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP. By L. P. Jag aq 


New York, Doubleday, Doran Co., 1928. $2.00. 

A fine piece of critical writing is this series of lectures 
by the Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, who jg 
known best to Americans as the able editor of the Hibbert 
Journal. The author cuts across the beaten paths of logic, 
and of political and social thought, and puts forward some 
new criteria of values. “What I am here concerned to 
offer,” he says, “is a method rather than a program, a 
spirit rather than a system, a motive to endeavor rather 
than a promise of victory.” 

There is' a certain sombreness and austerity about the 
book—a welcome antidote for our current easy optimism, 
meliorism and social programizing. Principal Jacks de- 
plores the tendency to conceive the world in spatial terms, 
“Our system-builders are intent on a just social order, 
meaning by that an order where everybody stands in his 
proper place and right relationships—the space side of 
the matter. But how seldom are we reminded that a just 
social order is one which the citizens must ‘win for them- 
selves afresh every day’ by making it still juster. . . .” 
Social study in our day “has been captured by the space- 
thinking to which mechanical science has committed us, 
while time-thinking, which has its proper home in the so- 
cial sciences and is most needed there, has been driven 
from the field.” 

Such writers as Spengler, Bertrand Russell, Tawney 
and Dean Inge the author finds to have been victimized 
by the fallacies of pathology and “diagnosis” which dis- 
tract attention from the constructive forces of life. He 
draws his inspiration, rather, from such thinkers as Josiah 
Royce and Felix Adler. He is amazed that so many of 
the pathologists still cling to the ideal of democratic gov- 
ernment, which, he remarks, is “the last thing which a dis- 
eased society should be deemed capable of.” 

The author is a modern in the important and definitiv 
sense that he is interested most of all in growth, in process, 
in the constructive aspect of life. 


SEX AND YOUTH. By SHERwoop Eppy. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1928. $2.00 
cloth, 15 cents paper. 

Few authors have undertaken a task with so great urge 
of conscience or such untiring labor as characterized the 
preparation of this compact little volume. And judging 
by the circulation already attained it will prove to be Mr. 
I:ddy’s most widely read book. He was impelled to write 
it because no current question “is so delicate and difficult, 
probably none strikes so deep into the heart of human 
happiness and misery, none is so steeped in ignorance and 
blindness as is this problem of sex.” Is it not, he asks, 
“the unsolved problem of every civilization” ? 

The book is written “for the younger generation and in 
full faith in that generation.” The author was one, he 
says, of the overwhelming majority of boys and girls 
who got their information about sex from unwholesome 
sources. This fact has deepened his sense of mission in 
what he has undertaken. 

A great deal of wisdom has been crowded into a few 
chapters including such difficult themes as “sex and life,” 
“auto-erotism,” “the problems of family limitation.” 
Under the last heading Mr, Eddy makes a strong plea 
for intelligent birth control. 

The section last referred to and an appendix entitled 
“Information for Those Who Are Married” are omitted 
from the student edition of the book. In the appendix 
the author says: “On the shelf before me are three books 
which give the information that married people need to 
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know, yet I am not permitted to give their names under 
our medieval laws. I submitted copies of the Tentative 
Edition of Sex and Youth to various officials. One of 
them writes that the mention of certain books will make 
this non-mailable, yet to date, and after repeated request, 
he will not state what books may not be mentioned.” 


RUSSIA AFTER TEN YEARS. New York, Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1927. $1.00. 

SOVIET RUSSIA IN THE SECOND DECADE. 
Edited by Stuart Case and Others. New York, 
John Day Company, 1928. $4.00. 

THE NEW RUSSIA. By Dorotuy THompson. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1928. $3.00. 


HOW THE SOVIETS WORK. By H. N. Braiss- 
rorp. New York, Vanguard Press, 1927. 50 cents. 
RELIGION UNDER THE SOVIETS. By Jutius F. 

Hecker. New York, Vanguard Press, 1927. 50 cents. 
SOVIET RUSSIA AND HER NEIGHBORS. ByR. 
Pace Arnot. New York, Vanguard Press, 1927. 50 
cents. 
THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SOVIET UNION. By Scotr NearinG and Jack 
Harpy. New York, Vanguard Press, 1927. 50 cents. 


The number of books about Russia increases steadily. 
Few observers, of course, are able to consider the ques- 
tion dispassionately. The books listed above represent 
various shades of opinion. Russia after Ten Years is the 
report of the American trade union delegation to the 
Soviet Union in 1927. Five men well known as labor 
leaders or editors of labor papers spent a month in Russia. 
They took with them thirteen technical advisers as well as 
a small research staff. The delegation did not pretend to 

ake a thorough study of conditions in Russia. They did, 

pFhowever, travel rather widely and were allowed to go where 
they wished and to talk with whomever they chose—in- 
cluding bitter opponents of the present regime. The 
reader who wishes a brief discussion of Russian economic 
progress, the status of Russian trade unions, wages, labor 
laws, consumers’ cooperatives, agriculture, education, the 
structure of the government, the status of civil liberties, 
etc., will find this a very useful little book. 

Soviet Russia in the Second Decade is practically a 
companion volume to Russia after Ten Years, since it is 
the report of the technical advisers to the trade union 
delegation. The subjects discussed are much the same 
as those in the smaller volume. Each topic is discussed 
by a well-known student of the problem. Much statis- 
tical material is presented to show as nearly as possible 
the actual condition of affairs in Russia. It should per- 
haps be noted that while the writers of the various chap- 
ters are sympathetic toward the Russian experiment they 
do not accept as desirable all the methods used or all the 
tesults attained. A very useful feature of this volume 
is the comparison wherever possible with pre-war con- 
ditions, Production, both in industry and in agriculture, 
is now about at pre-war level, with some industries con- 
siderably above it and others still lagging behind. Wages 
in Russia are very low and the cost of living is high. 
Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago considers 
that real wages in industry are slightly higher than in 
1913. When the value of social insurance, vacations with 

’, free rent in many industries, workers’ clubs, etc., is 

.asidered, Professor Douglas concludes that the three 
and a half million workers in manufacturing, mining and 
transportation are about 30 per cent better off than in 
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1913. The situation of the intelligentsia is, of course, 
much worse than in 1913. In so far as comparative prices 
are concerned the peasant is no better off than he was 
before the war. His standard of living, however, seems 
to have improved somewhat. 


The New Russia presents a contrast to Soviet Russia 
in the Second Decade both in manner of treatment and 
in point of view. Miss Thompson, who is a well known 
journalist, spent some time in Russia securing material 
for the New York Evening Post. Her book is a very 
readable journalistic account of conditions in Russia. She 
has evidently striven to be objective and, for the most 
part, has succeeded in the effort. The most striking dif- 
ference between these two books is, perhaps, the point of 
view. The writers of Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, 
while not approving of everything they see, seem to have 
taken pre-war conditions and the objective of the Soviet 
government as the test and the measure of success. Miss 
Thompson, on the other hand, apparently did not have 
the same access to government records and, in general, 
compares Russia to the United States. Naturally, then, 
she is much more critical. There is a definite discrepancy 
in the discussion of prices. Paul Douglas considers that 
the cooperatives are really more efficient than the private 
traders, who have for the most part very small shops. 
Miss Thompson considers that certain Soviet businesses 
are always insolvent from a capitalist viewpoint. One 
of her most interesting chapters in The New Russia is 
that on the position of women. She says that “apart 
from a few ardent party members, and certain profes- 
sional women of the type that in any country finds ex- 
pression only in activity, I did not meet a single woman in 
Russia who was not dismayed and discouraged both by 
the provisions of the marriage law and by the spirit in 
which it is administered. Woman, put on pre- 
cisely the same level as man, has been de-womanized.” 
It should be noted that Miss Thompson’s material is 
greatly enriched by a study of contemporary Russian liter- 
ature which is not available in this country. 


The Vanguard Press books are part of a series of thir- 
teen volumes edited by Professor Jerome Davis of Yale 
University. Each one discusses some particular aspect of 
the Soviet regime. In How the Soviets Work H. N. 
Brailsford, well-known English journalist, presents a very 
readable popular discussion of the organization of the 
Soviet government and of the way in which it works out 
for the Russian people. Mr. Brailsford is distinctly sym- 
pathetic toward the new regime but this sympathy does 
not blind him to certain defects, such as the lack of con- 
tinuous scrutiny of the administration and of an organ- 
ized opposition. 


Dr. Julius F. Hecker discusses the subject Religion 
under the Soviets. He has lived in Russia since 1921 and 
was very active in the work of the “Living Church,” as 
the reform movement was called. He outlines briefly the 
history of the Orthodox Church in Russia and of the vari- 
ous sects. The influence of communist ideas among some 
of these sects is particularly interesting. But more im- 
portant, of course, is the struggle of the counter-revolu- 
tionists and. the reformers since the revolution. Dr. 
Hecker finds that “the religious, predominantly Christian, 
conception of life and the Materialist-Marxian” are strug- 
gling for spiritual hegemony in Russia. He does not be- 
lieve, as many observers do, that Leninism is becoming the 
religion of Russia but that “whether ultimately the Com- 
munist materialistic philosophy of life will triumph over 
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the religious emotions and practices of the people will, in 
the final analysis, depend upon human nature itself. If 
the religious emotion is a real, integral, basic part of hu- 
man nature then there will be religion in the 
& 

The foreign relations of the Soviet Union are treated 
briefly by R. Page Arnot, director of the British Labor 
Research Department, in Soviet Russia and Her Neigh- 
bors. It is a very useful summary for anyone interested 
only in the main outlines of the subject, which are all that 
Mr. Arnot has attempted to present. 

Scott Nearing and Jack Hardy have undertaken a more 
laborious task in The Economic Organization of the Soviet 
Union. They have analyzed carefully the existing ma- 


terial available in Soviet Russia as well as in this country. — 


The control of industry, agriculture, finance, transport 
and trade is described in detail. There is no comparison 
with pre-war conditions or with conditions in the rest of 
Europe, though many tables are given to show the develop- 
ment during recent years. 


MARRIAGE AND THE STATE. By Mary E. Ricu- 
MOND and Frep S. Harr. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1929. $2.50. 


MARRIAGE LAWS AND DECISIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Georrrey May. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. $3.50. 


These two volumes which have just come from the press 
contain much valuable information for anyone concerned 
with the subject of marriage laws. The first volume em- 
bodies the results of the last project undertaken by the late 
Mary Richmond, who was the dean of social case workers 
in America. It describes in detail the way in which mar- 
riage laws are administered in the various states. The 
section on “What happens in license offices” reveals a dan- 
gerous tendency to commercialize the issuance of marriage 
licenses and to fail to demand proofs of the applicants’ 
statements, even where such proof is required by law. 

Some 57 “marriage market towns,” where marriage is 
definitely exploited, still exist in 29 different states. 
Couples are attracted to these towns by street-car signs, by 
“runners” who solicit trade for the justices of the peace, by 
the advertisements of the Chamber of Commerce, etc. The 
authors urge the establishment of a bureau of marriage 
law supervision in each state, the requirement of an ad- 
vance notice of intention to wed, the raising of the mini- 
mum age of marriage for girls to 16, the abolition of the 
fee system for the payment of marriage license issuers, 
the requirement of reliable witnesses or documentary evi- 
dence to prove the applicants’ statements, the requirement 
that license issuers must follow up licenses not promptly 
returned by officiants and that they must report all mar- 
riages to the state registrar of vital statistics. Various 
suggestions are also made for the better civil solemnization 
of marriage and for the development of higher standards 
for religious solemnization. 

When engaged in a study in Maryland a few years ago 
this Department discovered thriving “Gretna Greens” in 
that state, where collusion between ministers and taxi 
drivers involving the splitting of wedding fees was a mat- 
ter of common talk. One minister, who was left without 
appointment by his denomination, was understood to have 
supported himself for a whole year by his marriage fees. 

Marriage Laws and Decisions in the United States is a 
digest of marriage laws and court decisions. The laws of 
each state and important decisions are summarized under 


the following main headings: the marriage license, solem- 
nization, the marriage record, other requisites, state super- 
vision, interstate relations, sex offenses and marriage. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By THeoporE GERALD 
Soares. Chicago, University of Chicago. Press, 1928. § 
$2.50. 

In this treatise Professor Soares, of the University of 
Chicago, has achieved something distinctive, for it com- 
bines mature scholarship and the results of wide experi- 
ence with a non-technical, indeed popular, style. The 
author, throughout, avoids the peril that besets the tech- 
nical specialist—most of all in education—by subjecting 
theory to the corrective influence of common experience 
and common sense. 

The book is designed as the basis of a course in prin- 
ciples of religious education, which is conceived not as 
something added to general education, but as “a certain 
quality of education.” Its validity rests upon what is de- 
scribed as “the most fundamental fact about human, as 
distinct from animal, nature,” namely, its modifiability. 

The reader gains a satisfying impression that Dr. Soares 
has studied appreciatively the various schools of educa- 
tional theory and practice, including those which revolt 
most sharply from conventional views of mental life, 
Christian theology and moral education, and has made one 
emphasis correct another. If he abandons authority in 
the traditional sense, he rediscovers it in social experience. 
He seems particularly wise in the very difficult matter of 
relating early emotional attitudes to growing scientific 
knowledge in the individual life. 

An interesting feature of the book is the project out- 
lined in it for the building of a religious autobiography. 
There are also valuable suggestions for further study 
and questions provocative of critical thought and group 
discussion. 


RECENT GAINS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
Edited by Kirsy Pace. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1928. $3.00. 

Fifteen well-known leaders of thought here analyze re- 
cent developments in their various fields under the editor- 
ship of Kirby Page, the well-known editor of the World 
Tomorrow, in which the material appeared as a series of 
articles. Some of them, like Charles A. Beard and Stuart 
Chase, are convinced that real improvement has been 
made. Some of the others are much more doubtful. Each 
chapter presents a thoughtful discussion of such widely 
different fields of activity as government, business and 
industry, industrial relations, the peace movement, race 
relations, the press, education, literature, art, science ané 
religion. In the concluding chapters John Dewey, Harry 
F. Ward, Paul Arthur Schilpp and Masahari Anesaki dis- 
cuss the question whether civilization is advancing of 
declining. 


THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC YEAR BOOK ANNO 
DOMINI 1928. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1928. $4.00 leather, $3.00 paper. 

A compendium of information on the work of the Cath 
olic Church in this country. Much historical material is 
also included. 


PROVING PROBATION. 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, National Probation Association, 1928. $1.50 
cloth, $1.00 paper. 

This volume of the addresses and comments made 
the annual meeting of the National Probation Associatio® 
contains much valuable material. 
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